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fashion were illustrations for stories by James
Branch Cabell and Brian Hooker, and for tales
of his own. They combine a real illustrative
value with a feeling for harmonious, though of-
ten startling, color. Another interesting series
of pictures, done originally as pen-and-inks and
finished with water-colors, is "The Travels of
the Soul" (Century, December 1902). They
show another side of his genius, his ability to
present, with reserve and yet with a poetic fer-
vor, subjects of a mystical and allegorical nature.
Important as are these illustrations for the
works of other men, Pyle's reputation really rests
upon his own tales and their pictures. From his
earliest days he had been fascinated by books
for children and he felt himself to possess a
talent for writing them. He recognized rightly
his peculiar ability. Nothing that he did is so
sure of a permanent place in the world of art and
letters as the long series of books which began
in 1883 with The Merry Adventures of Robin
Hood. The text was only a retelling of the old
stories, familiar in Percy and Ritson, but to them
he had added a new reality, a definiteness, which
so completely revivified their whole spirit that
they could not fail to gam the ear of any normal
child. No small part of the strength of the vol-
ume lay in the carefully executed illustrations,
which were pen-and-inks of a strictly medieval
character, modeled very closely after the en-
gravings of Diirer. In artistic circles the book
attracted much attention, especially in England,
where even William Morris, "who thought up
to that time . . . nothing good artistically could
come out of America" (says Joseph Pennell),
praised it. The Robin Hood has been the most
popular of his productions, yet its somewhat sim-
ilar successors are not at all less prepossessing:
Pepper and Salt (1886), The Wonder Clock
(1888), Otto of the Silver Hand (1888), Twi-
light Land (1895), and four volumes of Arthuri-
an legend (1903, 1905, 1907, 1910). In addition
to these he produced in other veins, but also for
children, Men of Iron (1892), a stirring account
of chivalric adventure in medieval England; The
Story of Jack Banister's Fortunes (1895), a
vigorous yarn of piracy in Virginia and Caro-
lina waters; and The Garden Behind the Moon
(i895)> an exquisite, but perhaps too subtle,
fairy-tale, treating allegorically of death and im-
mortality, and growing out of his own medita-
tions over the loss of a son. His intense and
bibliomaniacal passion for pirates also gave birth
to a variety of books, appealing as much to adults
as to children. Most important among these are
Within the Capes (1885), The Rose of Paradise
(1888), The Ghost of Captain Brand (1896),
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The Price of Blood (1899), Stolen Treasure
(1907), and The Ruby of Kishmoor (1908).
Some of these, with their pictures, were col-
lected in Howard Pyle's Book of Pirates (1921).
Two other books, both extravaganzas, but of
entirely different natures, require mention: A
Modern Aladdin (1892), which Stevenson called
"a boguey tale, and a good one at that"; and
Rejected of Men (1903), a serious but never
popular novel, built around the story of Christ
(as if He had lived in nineteenth-century New
York), and embodying many of Pyle's religious
reflections.

From 1894 to 1900 he conducted a class in
illustration at the Drexel Institute in Philadel-
phia, practising there his personal and some-
what unorthodox methods of instruction. He
was violently criticised, but he succeeded in de-
veloping such workers as Maxfield Parrish,
Violet Oakley, and Jessie Willcox Smith. In
1900 he established his own school in Wilming-
ton, admitting only a limited number of carefully
selected pupils, giving them the full benefit of
his personal advice and of his experience, and
accepting no pecuniary return for his teaching.
Here he trained, among others, N. C. Wyeth,
Stanley Arthurs, and Frank Schoonover. As a
teacher he was extraordinarily able, but he left,
perhaps, too much of himself, of his own manner
and style, with his pupils. Toward the end of his
career, influenced probably by the example of
Abbey, he decided that he would gradually give
up illustration and devote himself wholly to
mural decoration. His first important work was
"The Battle of Nashville" in the state capitol of
Minnesota (1906); this was followed by two
commissions in New Jersey court houses. These
productions, all of them historical subjects, show
the same manner, the same skill, which had
marked his early colonial pictures. They are in
every way illustrations rather than decorations.
He realized his own lack of knowledge, his need
for a familiarity with the great tradition of paint-
ing. Before this, he had felt that for the pro-
duction of an American Art a knowledge of
America was enough; now for his new venture
he needed a more universal background. With
this in view, he went with his family in 1910 to
Italy, there to study for the first time the work
of the old masters. But his health had grown
feeble, his enthusiasm and his ability to absorb
were waning, and he was mentally depressed
When he had been abroad only one year, he was
stricken by a severe attack of renal colic, and
died in Florence.

[There exists one autobiographical fragment, "When
I was a Little Boy," Woman's Home Companion, Apr.
1012, but the indispensable sources are W. S. Morse
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